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ator. These can be boiled with the instruments so that danger of in¬ 
fection from the hands is eliminated. The different operations per¬ 
formed upon the stomach are described, as well as operations upon the 
intestines; viz., intestinal anastomosis, enterorrhaphy, etc. 

In the chapter on the vermiform appendix, 5 varieties of appendicitis 
are mentioned, viz., catarrhal, suppurative, perforative, gangrenous 
and chronic. Wherever an attack has occurred, the appendix is dam¬ 
aged and leaves the person very liable to subsequent attacks. Opera¬ 
tive interference is advised and the time of operation should be be¬ 
tween the attacks when possible, while the disease is quiescent. This 
gives the patient the best chance, the mortality with some operators 
being less than one per cent. Of the different operations for hernia, 
that of Bassini is recommended as giving the best results, both for 
inguinal and femoral. Three chapters are devoted to fiynecological 
surgery, comprising a description of the diseases of the vulva, uterus 
and appendages, and the operations in most common use. 

There is a chapter devoted to military surgery, also one to naval 
surgery, and the wounds produced by modern firearms are described, 
examples being taken from our war with Spain, and also the British 
war in South Africa. The chapter on traumatic neuroses is very well 
written, and will be very much appreciated by many of us who are 
called upon for expert testimony. 

There is one criticism that we do feel called upon to make, and 
that is that in a work representing the breadth and scope this does, so 
little space has been given to brain surgery, which is claiming the 
attention of so many of our best operators and neurologists of the 
present day. On the whole, it is probably the best work on general 
surgery we 'have had placed before us. 

C. F. Adams. 

Raynaud’s Disease. Its History, Causes, Symptoms, Morbid Rela¬ 
tions, Pathology, and Treatment. By Thomas Kirkpatrick 
Monro, M.A., M.D. James Macelhose & Sons, Glasgow, 1899. 

Two excellent treatises on Raynaud’s disease, prepared independ¬ 
ently of one Another, have recently come from the publishers, one by 
Barlow, in Allbutt’s “-System of Medicine,” and one by Monro. The 
latter is considered in this review. Monro’s work is very thorough; 
it contains almost all that is now known of Raynaud’s disease, but a 
careful perusal of its pages leaves the reader with many a question un¬ 
answered. The disease is rare. From- the statistics of the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary it appears that about-out case in three thousand ad¬ 
missions to the medical wards represents its frequency, and yet this, 
probably, is an underestimate. The statistics published in the “Trans¬ 
actions of the American Dermatological Association” show that 
scarcely one case in 12,000 is found. 

Monro points out the resemblance of chilblain to Raynaud’s dis¬ 
ease. Both are expressions of an undue susceptibility to cold, the 
former on the part of the tissues, and the latter on the part of the 
vasomotor system, and cold is one of the most potent agents in in¬ 
ducing-these diseases; but in those who are very susceptible chilblain 
may be caused by a breeze in summer, and Raynaud’s disease may be 
caused by trifling exposure, or may appear as a pure neurosis. Monro 
finds that in nearly eight per cent, .of the cases of Raynaud’s disease 
there is a history of Raynaud’s phenomena in some antecedent 
or collateral member of the family. The occupation which entails 
exposure to cold is the one most likely to cause the disease, and we 
therefore find a greater frequency of the attacks in the cold months. 
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Mental strain, violent emotion, and malaria are recognized as having 
etiological relation, but the manner in which malaria produces the 
symptoms is unknown. Monro says local syncope (“dead fingers”) 
is met with in 50 per cent, and local asphyxia (cyanosis) in 94 per 
cent.; necrosis of tissue, either slight or serious, in 68 per cent, of cases 
of Raynaud’s disease. 

Some study of the pathological changes in the disease has been 
made in the examination of amputated limbs and in necropsies on the 
bodies of persons who have died from some complication. There 
seems to be no anatomical condition whatever, either gross or minute, 
that can be regarded as peculiar to the disease in question. The theory 
proposed by Raynaud, the theory of vascular spasm, is the one that 
seems most satisfactory to Monro. 

The treatment is rather of a general character. Exposure to cold 
should be avoided, nourishing diet should be given, etc. Quinine 
should be tried, as it succeeds in some cases, but fails in others. 
Opium also is of value. 

The title of Monro’s book gives a very good idea of the scope of 
the work. Spiller. 

A Text-Book of Diseases of Women. By Charles B. Penrose, M.D., 

Ph.D., Philadelphia. Third edition revised. W. B. Saunders; 

Publisher. 

In this, third edition revised, of “A Text Book of Diseases of 
Women,” by Dr. Penrose, we have the subject brought right up to 
date and placed before us in a very attractive manner. 

The author has refrained from going deeply into the special anat¬ 
omy of the parts, allowing the student to gain that knowledge from 
general works. Likewise with pathology, he has mentioned only so 
much as to make the subject clear and comprehensive. 

The different diseases of the external genitals, vagina and pelvic 
•organs are described and method of treatment indicated, as well as all 
the operative procedures that are in most common use at the present 
day. There is a very good descriDtion of Emmet’s method of repair¬ 
ing the posterior vaginal wall. This operation, as described by many 
■writers, has been very confusing to the student, but Dr. Penrose, with 
the aid of his illustrations, has made it perfectly clear. 

. The spirit of conservatism is apparent throughout the work, and it 
is just this feature which makes it specially adapted for the-use of the 
student and as a ready reference book for the general practitioner. 
The chapter on the technique of gynecological operations is particu¬ 
larly clear and to the point; much stress being laid upon the prepara¬ 
tion of the patient, the sterilization of hands, instruments and dressings, 
and the subsequent treatment of the patient. The book itself is a 
’/olume of 530 pages, profusely illustrated and is a fine specimen of the 
bookmaker’s art. 

C. F. Adams. 
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